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touched upon. In connection with the production 
of milk it would have been useful to include a 
short account of the practice of milk-recording, 
for the general reader has but little idea of the 
system and the benefits it confers. 

The methods employed in separating cream 
and preparing it for churning are fully dealt with, 
and the chief machinery, such as the separator, 
the cream ripener, the regenerative heater, and 
the pasteuriser are described. 

Cheese-making is dealt with by taking Cheddar 
cheese as a type, and the principles and practice 
are fully explained, as are also the essential points 
in the maturing and marketing of the produce. 

Notes on judging cheese and also butter are 
given, and should prove helpful, whilst attention 
is directed to the advantages which have followed 
the control cf butter in Denmark and cheese in 
New Zealand. The reproach still to be heard 
that a lot of home produce is not of the quality 
that might reasonably be expected is probably 
warranted, but a great deal is being done to teach 
proper methods, and an improvement in quality 
may be expected throughout the country in the 
near future. 

Elgie’s Weather Book: For the General Reader. 

By Joseph H. Elgie. Pp. xii + 251. (London: 

The Wireless Press, Ltd., 1920.) Price 5s. net. 
This w'ork is essentially for the uninitiated in 
weather study. The author presupposes no 
technical knowledge, and has throughout avoided 
mathematics and formulae. A rough survey is 
taken of elementary meteorology in a way which 
must commend itself to all who take an interest 
in ordinary weather changes. In the opening 
sentences the author appeals to boy or man; he 
might also as well appeal to the other sex, who 
are now taking a keen interest in all branches of 
science. 

The book is divided into fifteen chapters, which 
separate the subject into well-recognised divisions. 
A weather vocabulary is given at the end which 
the reader will find helpful, and in this, as well as 
in the general text, the latest official and recog¬ 
nised publications have been consulted, which is 
an immense advantage, as meteorology at present 
is making rapid strides in its advance. 

Weather and health are doubtless intimately 
associated, and in this respect reference is made 
to the close relationship between rainfall and 
diphtheria, as shown by Sir Arthur Newsholme, 
the disease varying inversely with the amount of 
rain. There are few points in the book with 
which a meteorologist could find fault, and the 
author certainly imparts a large amount of useful 
knowledge. 

Selected Studies in Elementary Physics: A Hand¬ 
book for the Wireless Student and Amateur. 

By E. Blake. Pp, viii+176. (London: The 

Wireless Press, Ltd., 1920.) Price 5s. 

We have here something of a short cut to know¬ 
ledge which occupies a peculiar position in scien¬ 
tific literature. Addressed to those already 
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familiar with the phenomena of wireless telegraphy, 
it assumes some knowledge of electrical matters 
on the part of the reader, a little mathematics, 
but an almost complete ignorance of the physical 
and chemical properties of matter. We do not 
say that this attitude is necessarily unsound, as 
there must be many “ amateurs ” who have tried 
to run in pursuit of electrical subjects before they 
could walk, and it is praiseworthy to endeavour 
to teach them to walk by a quick method, as they 
are not likely to possess the time or the tempera¬ 
ment to plod through more laborious courses. 
Granted, then, that there is a justification for pre¬ 
senting the elements of physics and chemistry in 
such a severely compressed form, the author dis¬ 
plays skill in dealing with his difficult task, 
although there are some inconsistencies in the 
degree of knowledge that he assumes his reader 
to possess. We like, among other things, the 
way in which the author encourages the student to 
think in vectors early in his career, and to keep 
continually in mind the dimensions of the quanti¬ 
ties that he is considering. If the reader is en¬ 
abled, by taking advantage of the guidance 
offered, to form scientific habits of thought which 
he would not have acquired otherwise, the book 
will be a success. 

The Coolidge Tube: Its Scientific Applications. 
Medical and Industrial. By H. Pilon. Author¬ 
ised translation. Pp. v + 95, (London: Bail- 
liibre, Tindall, and Cox, 1920.) Price 7s. 6 d. 
net. 

M. Pilon has not been so careful in selecting a 
translator for his little book on the Coolidge tube 
as he was in the original material. The French 
version was excellent, both from the practical 
point of view and the judicious selection of data 
bearing upon recent developments in radiography. 
Curiously enough, passages wffiich in the original 
present no difficulty to the reader now lack that 
clearness which any translator should carefully 
preserve. We select a paragraph which explains 
the first figure in the text: “This rising part, 
denoted by e, is on account of the electrons, by 
traversing from one electrode to the other under 
the influence of a large potential difference, 
acquiring such a speed that on encountering gas 
molecules, they split up. . . .” Again, on p. 17, 
in describing the radiator type of tube, we read : 
“The limiting power it is capable of bearing oscil¬ 
lates between 500 and 600 watts.” 

We notice that the letterpress of many of the 
diagrams remains in the French language. The 
developments of the Coolidge tube and the uses 
to which it may be put will doubtless necessitate 
a further edition by M. Pilon, and we trust that 
he will then give the English edition more careful 
consideration. 

Techno-Chemical Receipt Book. Compiled and 
edited by W. T. Brannt and Dr. W. H. Wahl. 
Pp. xxxiii + 516. (London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, Ltd., 1919.) Price 15s. net. 

This book contains a very large number of recipes 
covering an amazing field. As might be expected, 
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many of these are of questionable value, either on 
account of the methods having been replaced by 
more up-to-date processes or because the materials 
specified, which were by-products of long-vanished 
industries, cannot now be obtained. Apart from 
this defect, which is inherent in all books of this 
type, there is no doubt that the present volume 
will be of great service to workers in laboratories 
as well as to those engaged in industry. The 
authors state that “ the materials have been 
principally derived from German technical litera¬ 
ture, which is especially rich in receipts and pro¬ 
cesses which are to be relied on.” From the 
impossible nature of several of the processes, one 
might have guessed this: British workers are 
familiar with the “ reliable ” character of some 
German specifications. 

Photography and. its Applications. By William 
Gamble. (Pitman’s Common Commodities and 
Industries.) Pp. xii+132. (London: Sir Isaac 
Pitman and Sons, Ltd., n.d.) Price 2s. 6 d. net. 
Mr. Gamble, having had a lifelong experience in 
connection with technical photographic processes 
and their applications, speaks with authority on 
these matters. But the very limited scope afforded 
by so small a volume as this, and the innumerable 
applications that have to be dealt with, give him 
only a poor opportunity of presenting the subject 
to his readers. The short summary often passes 
into a mere catalogue of operations, and this into 
a mere dictionary-like mention. A little more care 
might well have been bestowed on the revision of 
the text. Working instructions are not given. 
We can recommend the book to those who wish 
to get in a small compass a general, but super¬ 
ficial, knowledge of the character of photography 
and its applications. 

The Chemists’ Year Book, 1920. Edited by 
F. W. Atack, assisted by L. Whinyates. 
Vol. i., pp. vi + 422; vol. ii., pp. vii-viii + 423- 
1136. (London and Manchester: Sherratt and 
Hughes, 1920.) 

Succeeding editions of this handy laboratory 
manual are increasingly useful. The present 
volumes supply the need formerly satisfied by the 
“ Chemiker Kalender ”; English chemists have 
now no necessity to go outside their own country 
for such books. A valuable feature of “The 
Chemists’ Year Book” is the series of articles 
written by specialists, such as that on “Alkaloids” 
by Dr. E. Hope. The tables and numerical data 
are very complete. 

Ions, Electrons, and Ionising Radiations. By 
Dr. J. A. Crowther. Pp. xii + 276. (London: 
Edward Arnold, 1919.) Price 125. 6 d, net. 

The subjects dealt with include gaseous conduc¬ 
tion, thermionic emission, photo-electricity, X- 
rays, radium rays, and the electron theory/ The 
treatment involves a knowledge of elementary 
mathematics, and the work forms a useful appen¬ 
dix to the ordinary text-book of physics. A clear 
and very readable account is given of the “quan¬ 
tum ” theory of radiation. 
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Letters to the Editor, 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for 
opinions expressed by his correspondents. Neither 
can he undertake to return, or to correspond with 
the writers of, rejected manuscripts intended for 
this or any other part of Nature. No notice is 
taken of anonymous communications.'] 

University Grants. 

The article on university grants in Nature of 
August 5 is opportune, and does not overstate the 
gravity of the situation. The proposed recurrent half¬ 
million is welcome, but quite inadequate. The annual 
grant to the universities of the United Kingdom 
should be at least three millions. 

We have been rigidly economical in our expenditure. 
There is no question of the value of the work which 
has been done. Everyone agrees that vigorous and 
well-found universities are indispensable to the 
national welfare, but they are hampered at nearly 
every point by insufficiency of income. Large 
numbers of their teachers are very seriously under¬ 
paid. Many departments are undermanned. Ad¬ 
vanced studies and research are lamentably curtailed. 
Libraries are stinted of necessary books. 

Before prices rose the universities had not the 
financial resources which their work required. Since 
the change in the value of money their position has 
become critical; some of them are threatened with 
disaster. In Leeds we have done everything in our 
power to raise salaries in order to meet the increased 
cost of living. The emergency was so grave that we 
decided to run a great risk. We have incurred 
obligations which will entail an annual deficit of 
25,000 1 . Even this expenditure falls far short of 
what should be incurred if the high standard of uni¬ 
versity teaching is to be maintained permanently. It 
will be impossible for us to continue the present rate 
of expenditure unless large new grants are forth¬ 
coming. In the absence of further aid from the 
Government I see nothing for it but the abandon¬ 
ment of work which is now well done, indispensable, 
and nationally advantageous. We need an additional 
income of about 6o,oooL a year in order to maintain 
the supply of teachers of the right type. The annual 
grant from the Government to the universities of the 
United Kingdom should be three times as large as 
what is given this year. M. E. Sadler. 

The University, Leeds, August 9. 


The Carrying Power of Spores and Plant-Life in 
Deep Caves. 

My sister and I observed a similar growth of vegeta¬ 
tion to that which Mr. Lough. Pendred describes in 
the Cheddar Caves in Nature of August 5, p. 709. 
We were on a knapsack-walking tour together in the 
Hart? Mountains in 1900, and saw this effect in the 
beautiful, great, deep Rubeland Caves. These were 
then lit up by both oil and electric lamps placed, as in 
the Cheddar Caves, in recesses or on the floor so 
as to illuminate the stalactites and bone remains. We 
were told that the ex-Kaiser had ordered the electric 
illumination, not being content with the previous 
oil lamps, but both kinds of lighting were still there. 

It was very noticeable that the vegetation spread 
out fan-like in front of the electric lamps to a much 
greater extent than behind them, or than near the 
oil lamps, and yet the electricity must have been, at 
that date, of fairly recent supply. It is true that the 
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